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the people rule ; and fortunate above all are those people 
when their government is controlled, watched and de- 
fended by the virtue, patriotism and intelligence of mil- 
lions of truly self-made men." 



The East Pennsylvania Conference of the United 
Brethren Church, which closed its 98th annual conven- 
tion on October 9th, passed at the closing session the 
following resolution touching the work of the American 
Peace Society : 

" Resolved, That we hereby record our heartfelt com- 
mendation of the objects of the American Peace Society 
in its purpose to secure international arbitration, inter- 
national co-operation and international peace, and bid 
them a hearty God-speed in their efforts to hasten in that 
golden era when war shall be no more." 



The uprising in Northwest India is not yet ended, 
though the British forces are at this writing making rapid 
way against the tribesmen. They had hard fighting in 
taking the Dargai pass, where they lost 200 men. The 
capture of the Sempagha pass on the 29th ult. was much 
easier, the tribesmen making but a feeble resistance. The 
fire of the British artillery was very deadly. The Sem- 
pagha pass is the gateway of the Tirah country, and its 
capture opens to the British that mysterious region where 
the Orakzais and the Afridis have their summer homes. 
The result of this uprising, brought on originally by the 
aggression of the British in building a military road into 
the Chitral country across a territory not their own, will 
be the overthrow of the liberties of all these tribesmen 
and the annexation to the English crown of all the region 
up to the Afghan frontier. Another increase of Britain's 
" glory " and of her shame ! British rule will be well for 
the tribes, but it ought to have been secured, as it might 
have been, in a very different way. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the launching of the 
frigate " Constitution" was celebrated in Boston, October 
21. The war-ships of the North Atlantic squadron were 
in the harbor. There was a parade of the sailors and the 
marines. In the evening the war-ships "illuminated" 
the crowd of spectators for two hours. The governor of 
Massachusetts held a reception at the navy-yard in the 
afternoon. Previously there were patriotic exercises in 
the Old South Church, the chief feature of which was an 
oration on the glories of fighting, by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Unblushingly did the distinguished Senator de- 
clare, in the presence of an intelligent Boston audience, 
to the intelligent people of a Christian nation, that " all 
the peace the world has ever had has been obtained by 
fighting, and all the peace that any nation, which is 
neither subject nor trivial, can ever have is by readiness 
to fight if attacked." All by fighting! None of it by 
righteousness and justice ! None by love and benevo- 
lence ! None by patience and forbearance ! None by 
doing good for evil ! The mission of Jesus all utterly in 
vain ! Up with the sword forever ! 



A GREAT PAINTING JUST COMPLETED. 

We take from the Paris Eclair the following account 
of a peace picture which has just been completed, or 
about completed, by a French painter, Monsieur Henri 
Danger. 

AN APOTHEOSIS OF THE DEFENDERS OF ARBITRATION. 

At Levallois-Perret (one of the suburbs of Paris), 
near to the chalet so evidently inspired by the operatic 
decorations of Mr. Goithard, may be seen a large, lofty 
structure built of boards and completely closed up, from 
which emerges only a chimney-top. If you inquire 
about admission, which can be had only with difficulty, 
the reply is, " Look in ; there is a key-hole." 

This key-hole presupposes a door at which you knock. 
Sometimes footsteps are heard responding to the knock, 
and a man appears wearing full beard, of blonde com- 
plexion, the expression of his countenance mild and 
attractive, who with signs of nervousness takes stock of 
the visitor who has ventured to disturb his laborious 
repose. It is Mr. Henri Danger, one of our painters who 
has taken prizes at Rome. He is well known among the 
habituis of the salons, though he has been little seen for 
some years. He has for three years been hidden away in 
this isolated retreat, living here, not with his own 
dream, but with a dream of others, which has become 
pretty much his own. 

To continue, now that he has allowed himself to be 
disturbed, he bids you come in, inviting you to clamber 
over three steps which lead to the interior of the struc- 
ture. 

The room is bare, with the exception of a canvass, — 
a canvass so high and wide that there was no studio 
sufficiently large to receive it. It was necessary to build 
for it this structure on a lot bought for the purpose in 
the quiet little district of Levallois. 

What did Mr. Henri Danger have to say so important 
that it was necessary for him to have so many square 
meters of canvass ? It was this : That it is wrong for 
men to shoot each other when they may do otherwise. 

HIS MAECENAS. 

Mr. Labbe, a merchant-shipowner who is very rich, 
might with his fortune have done a good deal of mischief. 
He came to the conclusion that there was a better course 
to follow, and for two reasons. With his money he 
might use his leisure to promote at the same time the 
interest of an artist and of an idea. Convinced that 
the reason why our salons contain so many cheap paint- 
ings is because our artists are never certain of being able 
to finish a truly great and noble work, he decided to 
give some painter an opportunity to exhibit his talent in 
all its fulness. But, as he did not wish this talent to be 
wasted on trifles, he gave him the outlines of the work 
which he expected from his brush. He expressed his 
wish as follows : 

"Art for art's sake is very good; art for the sake of 
an idea is better. I have an idea which is dear to me, — 
arbitration between the nations. It has in many cases 
been substituted for war. The best results have fol- 
lowed. I am a practical man, not a utopist. I do not 
pretend, I regret to say, to be able to do away with war ; 
but I should like to render it as infrequent as possible. 

"It is absurd for people to cannonade one another 
when they might come to a peaceful agreement at the 
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start. When all arguments have been exhausted, if war 
is then thought necessary and actually takes place, it is 
still a terrrible thing ; but in that event it might at least 
be said that it was inevitable. For a long time men 
have been discussing the solution of this problem of 
peace; for a long time politicians, philosophers, econo- 
mists, statesmen have recommended mediation in diffi- 
culties which might be adjusted without bloodshed. The 
century has seen the realization of these generous doc- 
trines. Persons of eminence have associated themselves 
together in all countries of the world with the purpose of 
substituting this idea in place of those deadly ones which 
have too long controlled the civilized world. I should 
like to have these things expressed in a great painting." 

"Mythologically?" 

" No. Humanly. I should like to have people see 
grouped together the real beings of our time and of all 
times who have been the apostles of what was yesterday a 
utopia, of what to-day is a realitj'." 

" They are numerous." 

" We will choose ; each country shall furnish its 
group." 

"That will make an immense picture." 

" But I have plenty of canvass ; I do not sell any." 

Mr. Danger heard this conversation. He said to 
himself : 

"An artist of high motive, filled with the nobleness of 
his idea, would find great honor in putting his whole 
talent and all the enthusiasm which he could command 
into such an undertaking." 

"Well, then," said his Maecenas to him, " do it. I 
will have constructed a work-room sufficiently large, and 
I will provide for your material wants. You may give to 
the work all the time which it requires. After which I 
will offer it to — " 

"To whom?" 

" In the name of The Arbitration League I will offer it 
to the Czar, since he has declared that he wishes to be 
the arbiter of peace, and because his father said that 
there is nothing durable which has not peace for its 
basis." 

THE APOTHEOSIS. 

Mr. Danger set himself to work collecting materials, 
aided by his Maecenas, who pointed out to him among 
mankind figures which might have a place in this apo- 
theosis. It was a difficult task. The personages must 
be of high character, and yet clothed in the characteris- 
tics of our common humanity. The question was how to 
balance up and suitably arrange these elements, to pre- 
sent a harmonious and living whole which would be 
precise and at the same time ample, luminous and which, 
without being a symbol, would nevertheless be symbolical. 

Our eyes are completely satisfied with this curious 
work which is here before them. It has avoided triviali- 
ties, ambiguities, display and even emphasis. It is a 
strong, full page of strict humanity. 

Mr. Danger has conceived, with plenty of sky, verdure 
and atmosphere, a well-proportioned temple whose 
durable foundations of marble and granite are completed, 
but much is left unfinished. In the midst of the temple 
is an altar on which burns the eternal fire of the sacred 
love of justice and of peace. Around the altar are 
placed the men who have been prominent in the history 
of arbitration between nations. 

In the background, far away in a historic haziness, are 



grouped the philosophers of the Amphictyonie Council, 
that Greek senate which, according to a sort of arbitral 
code, decided questions of peace and war. Over against 
this, in the same far away light, are the Fecial Priests, 
those Romans whose mission it was to try to reconcile 
the belligerents before a declaration of war was made. 
Next are seen two statuesque figures, the prophets Micah 
and Isaiah, who declared that the plowshare was better 
than the spear. At their feet is placed Leo X, under 
whose pontificate the Truce of God was instituted, and 
near this pope the figure of Dante in meditation. 

In the right hand portion of the picture is another 
pope, sitting upon his throne and smiling a very sweet 
smile ; it is Leo XIII, the mediator in the case of the 
Caroline Islands. Around him are grouped the Italian 
statesmen Manzini, Bonghi and Count Sclopis, all versed 
in questions of arbitration. The men of the Congress of 
1856, which decreed the neutrality of rivers, were not to 
be forgotten. So we see before us Walewski and Lord 
Clarendon. And standing alone, in the attitude of a 
tribune, is Lamartine, whom it is not surprising to see in 
the picture. 

The eighteenth century mingles its gay costumes with 
the sombre, funereal ones of recent times. J. J. Rous- 
seau is having an interview with the Englishman Ben- 
tham ; Mirabeau is pronouncing his discourse on peace ; 
Volney is meditating upon the stupidity of the desolations 
which men have wrought; Fenelon is opening out before 
the AbM de Saint Pierre the city of God ; while Saint 
Simon, leaning upon his elbows, is dreaming his dream 
of the universal religion of the brotherhood of peoples. 

From our own times there are the English Gladstone, 
Cobden and Richard, and the Swiss Ruchonnet and 
Staempli. Do not be astonished to see in the picture 
de Courcelles ; he presided over the important arbitration 
about the Behring Sea seal fisheries ; and Mr. Lemonnier, 
Renan, Jules Simon and Frederic Passy, the indefatiga- 
ble apostle. Down in a corner there is Mr. Edmond 
Thiaudiere, and Mr. Elie Ducommun writing in a nook ; 
for nobody has been forgotten. 

Here in the very middle of the picture, in front of the 
altar, is Saint Paul ; he represents the peace of the gos- 
pel. And then below him is Gregory of Tours, the pious 
mediator, and Saint Louis. Going on, we find Henry 
IV. with his dream of a Latin federation, to the promo- 
tion of which that brave man Sully is lending his aid, for 
the sake of the prosperity of industry and of commerce. 
At his right is a worthy man entirely unknown to us. 
His name is Durand. This Durand who lived in the 
twelfth century was a carpenter. He had persuaded 
some friends that those who make war for insignificant 
causes are fools, and that nations, as individuals, would 
gain if they would peacefully arrange their differences. 
These things which he wrote have been found. 

There are also some other ancients : Albert de 
Gentiles, Grotius who wrote a treatise on international 
law, Emeric de la Croix, and Erasmus ; then come 
Leibnitz, Puffendorf who continued the labors of 
Kant (Grotius?), and Kant himself; Bluntschli who 
drew up a code of arbitration ; the philosopher Buchner, 
two Belgians, de Lambemont and Couvreur, and the 
King of the Belgians, Leopold I, who presided at an 
arbitration Congress ; the Spaniard Castelar ; the Ameri- 
cans Jefferson, Franklin, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland ; 
the Swiss Vatel ; one woman, the Baroness von Suttner, 
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who is, as it were, the general-in-chief of the armies of 
peace. 

Now in the second rank we find a man, destined to 
pass into the first, namely Alfred Nobel, the man who 
made explosives, whom one would be surprised to find 
in the picture, did not his will explain his presence. 

Finally there is the Czar Alexander, who said : " The 
first to declare war will have me as an enemy." He is 
represented as advancing to meet Mr. Carnot. Ought 
Mr. de Giers and Mr. de Mohrenheim to have been 
represented as accompanying him? That is a serious 
question, which in our judgment ought to have been 
answered negatively, because to these diplomats peace is 
only an incidental result and not an object to be pur- 
sued. There was one matter of embarrassment. How 
should the republics of the South, which have had re- 
course to arbitration, be represented? By their presi- 
dents? There were too many of them. Mr. Danger has 
symbolized them under the form of pretty brunettes 
clothed in shining garments, who very properly take the 
place of forgotten statesmen. 

THE DESTINATION OP THE PICTURE. 

The picture will have for its inscription : Pax justitia 
quaeritur. It will be offered to Russia, in the name of 
the arbitration societies, as a memorial to the late Czar. 
It will be a magnificent present with a noble purpose. 
This purpose will be attained in its own time. Never 
have the groups of peacemakers been more active or 
more listened to than at present. Without asking any 
people to abdicate its own dignity or its own hopes, they 
are striving to bring about a condition of things which 
will prevent the useless shedding of blood. Recently, 
under the leadership of Mr. Magalhaes Lima, the author 
of an excellent work on internationalism, it was decided 
to create among the friends of peace an international 
association of journalists. Finally, we see opened anew 
the fruitful discussions of the Conference on the Behring 
Sea seal fisheries. 

The artist has admirably handled the theme which 
was given to him by his Maecenas, who has proved a 
valuable co-worker. After three years of intense labor 
he has brought to completion, or nearly so, a work of 
great excellence which will cause people to think. It is 
also a work which will give satisfaction, for more than 
the great captains did those deserve to be brought to- 
gether and honored who have heard and endeavored to 
make others hear that word: "Peace on earth to men 
of good-will." 



"THE OLD PATRIOTISM AND THE NEW." 

FROM EDWARD BELLAMY'S " EQUALITY." 

"As the doctor was speaking, the waving folds of a 
flag floating far below caught my eye. It was the Star- 
Spangled Banner. My heart leaped at the sight and my 
eyes grew moist. 

" Ah !" I exclaimed, " it is Old Glory !" for so it had 
been a custom to call the flag in the days of the Civil 
War and after. 

" Yes," replie'd my companion, as his eyes followed 
my gaze, " but it wears a new glory now, because no- 
where in the land it floats over is there found a human 
being oppressed or suffering any want that human aid 
can relieve. 

"The Americans of your day," he continued, "were 



extremely patriotic after their fashion, but the difference 
between the old and the new patriotism is so great that 
it scarcely seems like the same sentiment. In your day 
and ever before, the emotions and associations of the 
flag were chiefly of the martial sort. Self-devotion to 
the nation in war with other nations was the idea most 
commonly conveyed by the word ' patriotism' and its 
derivations. Of course that must be so in ages when the 
nations had constantly to stand ready to fight one an- 
other for their existence. But the result was that the 
sentiment of national solidarity was arrayed against the 
sentiment of human solidarity. A lesser social enthusi- 
asm was set in opposition to a greater, and the result 
was necessarily full of moral contradictions. Too often 
what was called love of country might better have been 
described as hate and jealousy of other countries, for no 
better reason than that they were other, and bigoted 
prejudices against foreign ideas and institutions — often 
far better than domestic ones — for no other reason than 
that they were foreign. This sort of patriotism was a 
most potent hindrance for countless ages to the prog- 
ress of civilization, opposing to the spread of new ideas 
barriers higher than mountains, broader than rivers, 
deeper than seas. 

" The new patriotism is the natural outcome of the 
new social and international conditions which date from 
the great Revolution. Wars, which were already grow- 
ing infrequent in your day, were made impossible by the 
rise of the world union, and for generations have now 
been unknown. The old blood-stained frontiers of the 
nations have become scarcely more than delimitations of 
territory for administrative convenience, like the State 
lines in the American Union. Under these circumstances 
international jealousies, suspicions, animosities and 
apprehensions have died a natural death. The anniver- 
saries of battles and of triumphs over other nations, by 
which the antique patriotism was kept burning, have 
been long ago forgotten. In a word, patriotism is no 
longer a martial sentiment and is quite without warlike 
associations. As the flag has lost its former significance 
as an emblem of outward defiance, it has gained a new 
meaning as the supreme symbol of internal concord and 
mutuality ; it has become the visible sign of the social 
solidarity in which the welfare of all is equally and im- 
pregnably secured. The American, as he now lifts his 
eyes to the ensign of the nation, is not reminded of its 
military prowess as compared with other nations, of its 
past triumphs in battle and possible future victories. 
To him the waving folds convey no such suggestions. 
They recall rather the compact of brotherhood in which 
he stands pledged with all his countrymen mutually to 
safeguard the equal dignity and welfare of each by the 
might of all. 

"The idea of the old-time patriots was that foreigners 
were the only people at whose hands the flag could suffer 
dishonor, and the report of any lack of etiquette to- 
ward it on their part used to excite the people to a pa- 
triotic frenzy. That sort of feeling would be simply in- 
comprehensible now. As we look at it, foreigners have 
no power to insult the flag, lor they have nothing to do 
with it, nor with what it stands for. Its honor or dis- 
honor must depend upon the people whose plighted faith 
one to another it represents, to maintain the social con- 
tract. To the old-time patriot there was nothing incon- 
gruous in the spectacle of the symbol of the national 
unity floating over cities reeking with foulest oppressions, 



